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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Word-Book of Virginia Folk-Speech. By B. W. Green. Rich- 
mond, Va. Published by Wm. Ellis Jones, 1899. Pp. 435. 

We hail this volume, in spite of its defects, as the harbinger of a new- 
day. We welcome it as the modest contribution to scholarship of an 
unassuming man of scholarly tastes, of a man who loves learning for its 
own sake; and we believe that the book, in spite of faults not easy to 
overlook, entitles the author to a position in that Virginia school of 
English scholarship which began with Thos. Jefferson, bloomed with 
new vigor in Thomas R. Price, and has, in more recent years, made 
several Virginia institutions recognized as centres of illumination in the 
study of the mother-tongue. 

There is no more fruitful and less cultivated soil for the philologist 
than the " folk-speech " of some parts of the United States. The negro 
patois or jargon of the South; the speech of the Tennessee mountaineers; 
the lingo of the Georgia "cracker;" the provincialisms of the higher 
classes of South Carolina, Virginia, New York and other ancient com- 
monwealths; the thieves' slang of our large cities and the universal 
slang of the western states— all these constitute inviting and inexhaust- 
ible subjects for philological research and exploration. It is all but virgin 
soil; and we hope that the example of this brave pioneer, Dr. Benjamin 
W. Green, of Warwick county, will erelong be followed by some of our 
specialists in English philology, leading them to devote a portion of their 
time to the study of English " as she is spoke " in Virginia. 

If the use of "forewords " for preface should seem to savor of affecta- 
tion or to betray the novice, the sentence, "These words are simply put 
down as they are, and not as some people think they ought to be," and 
others of like import, show the true instinct of the lexicographer, and 
raise the author immeasurably above the mass of sciolists and mounte- 
banks who have deluged us with books published by large houses under 
captivating but delusive titles. 

Interesting but misleading is the list of some Virginia Names spelt one 
way and called another. We say misleading because the author does 
not specify either the period when or the class of people by whom these 
names have been or are so pronounced. As one swallow can not make 
a summer, so the local corruption of a name should not not bs ascribed 
to a large community, or to the state as a whole. For instance, he gives 
about a hundred names " spelt one way and called another; " but when ? 
where ? by whom ? Now, as a matter of fact, only about fifteen of these 
names are pronounced to-day in the way stated by Dr. Green. Some of 
these names are indeed curiosities and are so regarded by strangers and 
by Virginians; but all sections of this country and of England will fur- 
nish parallel cases. For the benefit of students outside of Virginia, we 
give most of the names regularly pronounced in Virginia as indicated by 
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Dr. Green: Blount, Boulware, Burwell, Cluverius, Deneufville, En- 
roughty, Fauquier, Fourqurean, Gibson, Gilliam, Gloucester, Jordan, 
Kean, Langhorne, Lawrence, Marye, Michaux, Seawell, Taliaferro, 
Urquhart, Warwick, Woodward and Woolfolk. Some of these are 
curiosities. Others equally baffling to strangers but not given in the 
list are: 

Barham, pronounced Barrum ; Barksdale, pronounced Barksdel ; 
Baughan, pronounced Bawn ; Beall, pronounced Bell ; Beckham, pro- 
nounced Beckum ; Bigelow, pronounced Biglo ; Boush, pronounced 
Bush ; Bowles, pronounced Boles ; Braithwaite, pronounced Brethwait ; 
Campbell, pronounced Cammell ; Chamblin, pronounced Shamblin ; 
Coupland, pronounced Copeland ; Cowles, pronounced Coles ; Craflford, 
pronounced Crawford ; Cralle, pronounced Crawley ; Darracott, pro- 
nounced Derricut ; Doxie, pronounced Dozher ; Dupuy, pronounced 
Dupee ; Evans, pronounced Iv'ns ; Fahrinholt, pronounced Farrinholt ; 
Fitzhugh, pronounced Fichew ; Fraser, pronounced Frazher ; Gwaltney, 
pronounced Gwartney ; Guy, pronounced Gi (hard "g"); Halsey, 
pronounced Haulcy ; Harrison, pronounced Harreson, obscure "e"; 
Hoge, pronounced Hoag ; Johnston, pronounced Johnson ; Latane\ 
pronounced Latny ; Madison, pronounced Madeson, obscure "e"; 
Moncure, pronounced Mttncure generally, but M6ncure by certain classes; 
Parham, pronounced Parrum ; Patteson, pronounced with obscure " e" ; 
Pearson, pronounced Peerson ; Pugh, pronounced Pu ; Puryear, pro- 
nounced Purreer, with obscure "u " ; Reynolds, pronounced Retinoids ; 
Rives, pronounced Reeves ; Seay, pronounced See ; Steger, pronounced 
Stigger ; Vaughan, pronounced Vawn ; Weisiger, pronounced Wizzi- 
ger, hard "g;" Wilkinson, pronounced Wilkerson. 

The name McLeod, pronounced McCloud, is now found in some parts 
of Virginia. Yeatman, pronounced Yateman, is found in eastern Vir- 
ginia. 

A considerable number of names are pronounced in two or more 
ways by large classes of people : Baird, pronounced Bared, Beard, and 
Bayard ; Calvert pronounced Calvert and Colvert ; Camp, pronounced 
Camp and Kemp ; Carter, pronounced Carter and Cyarter ; Chalmers, 
pronounced Chalmers and Chambers; Chamberlain, -laine, layne, pro- 
nounced Chamberlin, Chamberlin, Charmberlin; Fauntleroy, pronounced 
Fauntleroy, Fantleroy, occasionally Fantilroy; Fontaine, pronounced 
Fountain, F6ntin, occasionally Fontaine; Harwood, pronounced Har- 
wood, Harrod, Horrod, Howard; Houston, pronounced Hooston, 
Huseton, occasionally Houseton; Ker, Kerr, Carr, pronounced Car and 
Cyar; Patrick, pronounced Patrick and Partrick; Robinson and Robert- 
son, pronounced Roberson, generally; Semple, pronounced Semple, 
Sample, Sarmple; Sinclair, pronounced Sinclair by educated people, by 
others occasionally Sinkler; Sweeney, pronounced Sweeny and Swinny; 
Whitehurst pronounced Whitehurst and Whiteust, " h " generally silent; 
Woodhouse, pronounced Woodhouse and Woodus, "h" generally 
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silent Sewell is prononnced Suel; while Seawell is pronounced Sow], 
rhyming with "cowl." Both names are familiar to well-informed Vir- 
ginians. 

A large number of Dr. Green's statements must refer to remote periods 
and to special classes: he can not intend to leave the impression that: 
Armisted is now pronounced Umsted; Berkeley, Barkley; Drewry, Druit; 
Randolph, Randall, etc., etc. We do not deny that such violent distor- 
tions can and do exist everywhere; but we must say that Dr. Green's 
statements in this list are very misleading. Berkeley is regularly Berk- 
ley. Randolph is Randuf, among educated people; occasionally turned 
into Randof and Randolf. James is called Jeames by a few very old- 
fashioned gentlemen. (We do not call negro patois Virginia English.) 
The statements of Dr. Green might possibly unsettle some good people 
as to the proper pronunciation of such familiar n*mes as Drewry's Bluff; 
Sewell's Point; Sir Wm. Berkeley; Lord Botetourt; Sir Wm. Gooch or 
Goochland county; Commodore Maury; John Randolph, etc.; James 
river, etc., etc. Neither school children nor educated grown people 
would recognize these names and many others as pronounced in the list 
given at pp. 13-16. 

A few peculiarities, not given by our author, may be mentioned here: 
Aylett is sometimes called Ellett, by uneducated people; Cromwell is 
sometimes Crumwell; Servaunt is sometimes Sarvent; Gresham is some- 
times Greshum, sometimes Gressum; Daniel is by certain classes pro- 
nounced Dan'l. The old Hogwood family, of eastern Virginia, are now 
Hoggards. The New England Davenports, settled in Virginia, are called 
Dev'nporj. 

It seems to us, therefore, that Dr. Green's list of names, after b°ing 
supplemented very considerably, might be revised, and subdivided some- 
what as follows: 

1. Names never pronounced now as they are spelt; e.g., Boulware, 
Brockenbrough, Burwell. 

2. Names pronounced in two or more ways by educated people; e. g., 
Baird, Fontaine. 

3. Names distorted by ignorant whites and by negroes; e. g., Ran- 
dolph, Berkeley, Armistead. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is the list of " folk-say- 
ings," proverbs, saws and superstitions, running through pp. 17-36. 
If such lists could be compiled for every state, it would be a valuable 
contribution to the study of folk-lore. 

Some of these before us are racy of the soil; others are common to 
the whole English stock; while not a few have no doubt been handed 
down from the time of our Aryan, or Indo-European ancestors. 

The arrangement of this list aims to be alphabetical, but occasionally 
fails in that respect, so that we can not always find an old friend. On 
the whole, however, the list is excellent, and its author deserves our 
gratitude and praise. 
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Omissions there must always be: time and space permit us to supply 
only a few of the proverbs and superstitions familiar to us from a life- 
long residence in eastern Virginia, but not found in the list: 

A miss is as good as a mile. A red sunset is a sign of warmer weather. 
As dry as a chip. As dead as a door-nail. As plain as day. As black 
as the ace of spades. As sharp as a razor. As dumb as an oyster. 
As poor as a snake. As blind as a bat. As quick as a flash. As 
weak as a kitten. As lean as a rake. 

Before you can say Jack Robinson. Between the devil and the deep 
sea. Birds of a feather flock together. 

"Every man to his liking," as the old woman said when she kissed 
the cow. 

Few and far between From bad to worse. 

Give him an inch and he'll take an ell. Go to grass. Go to Jericho. 
The ground-hog superstition seems to be left out. 

Hang a horseshoe over the door for good luck. 

Left high and dry. Look before you leap. Like a poor boy at a 
frolic. Love me, love my dog. Nothing risked, nothing gained. 

One swallow can not make a summer. 

Rain or shine. 

Slick as an eel. Small potatoes and few in a hill. 

The flower of the flock. Three sheets in the wind. To come out at 
the small end of the horn. To be under some one's thumb. To fight 
the devil with fire. To make silk out of sows' ears. To salt the old 
cow for the calf. To sleep like a top. To throw rice and slipper after 
a newly-married couple is a sign of good luck. Tooth and nail. To 
smell a rat. To buy a pig in a bag. To take a leap in the dark. To 
go to wrack and ruin. Where there is a will there is a way. 

Yon can take a horse to water, but you can't make him drink. You 
could have knocked me down with a straw. You mustn't look a gift 
horse in the mouth. 

The principal part of the book, numerically, is the "Word-book," 
covering pages 37-435, and purporting to give the vocabulary of the 
Virginians of various periods. "The words have been taken from the 
mouths of the people, from books, newspapers, and wherever they could 
be found." So says the author in his preface. 

Now, this sounds very inviting at first; but, when we come to 
examine these 400 pages, we find ourselves in a veritable wilderness of 
Sahara. The author has drawn no distinction as to time, as to place, or 
as to class of speakers. Colonial, post-revolutionary and modern 
words are put together with no dates to guide us. Negro jargon, low- 
white or illiterate corruptions, and interesting provincialisms of the edu- 
cated classes — all are crowded promiscuously together, with no signs by 
which the outside student can classify them. 

We can imagine the delight with which our affectionate cousins of 
some sections will devour this book. Having always looked down upon 
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us with contempt, regarding us as half-educated barbarians, they will 
confirm their opinions by an appeal to this lexicon of Virginia speech 
published by an antiquarian prominently identified with the Virginia 
Historical Society. We protest, therefore, that Dr. Green should have 
classified his words, labelling them negro-English, illiterate-white-Eng- 
lish, and English of the higher classes including provincialisms that can 
be paralleled in every State of this country and in all countries. 

For instance. Dr. Green does not mean to leave the impression that 
the gentlefolks of Virginia say "agin" for "again" and "against" ; 
"arter" for "after"; "bar" for "bare"; "beliked" for "liked"; 
"bellowses" for "bellows"; ''gwine" for "going", etc.; but he 
would leave that impression upon a person that did not know better or 
wish to know better. And, unfortunately, there are some of the latter 
class. 

For going into details as t<5 these thousands of words, neither time nor 
space is available, pnly a few omissions can be supplied, and some 
misprints noted. 

The familiar " all-told " (all being counted) is missing "Coon " for 
" raccoon " is not given. " Dern " is a familiar expletive, and might be 
given. It is good Anglo-Saxon. Under " gall," the meaning " audac- 
ity " should be added. A popular expression in Virginia is "great 
friend," or " great friends " "Ground-hog " should be supplied. The 
adjective " high " is used in sense of " honorable " in eastern Virginia; 
e. g. y "a high man." " Henpecked " should by all means be added to 
the word-list. " Henchman," used as a term of contempt, is a political 
term in Virginia. "Old fellow " and " old fogy " represent opposite 
uses of the adjective "old." "Pants" is the vulgar form of "panta- 
loons." Valley readers will miss the word "apple-butter." "To rake 
from fore to aft" is a strong expression in Eastern Virginia. " Rickets " 
should precede " rickety." " Sep'n " is standard darkey-English for 
' ' except. " • ' Shucks ! " is a favorite interjection of contempt in Virginia. 
" Scour," to search thoroughly, is a popular word in Virginia, and should 
be noted in the vocabulary. "Blues, " meaning "low spirits," is left out. 

A few errors and misprints should be noted. Names in "ful" such 
as 'handful" are frequently spelt with two l's. "Until is spelt with 
two l's on page 10 and elsewhere. " But " is marked " adj." on page 
74; it is never an adjective. 

In conclusion, we thank Dr. Green for his book, the result of great 

labor and research. We hope that he will soon publish a new and revised 

edition, correcting the faults which we have felt it our duty to point out. 

Of misrepresenting the speech of Virginians, he is unintentionally guilty; 

for we doubt not that he, like ourselves, believes that the best English 

spoken in the world is that of educated, unaffected Virginians of the 

higher classes. 

J. L. Hall, 

[Professor of English, William and Mary College — Ed.] 



